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In spite of the talk about the paucity of gratuitous 
‘sights’ in London, I cannot help thinking that, to 
a person of the Homo sum, &c. turn of mind, there 
is no other place that offers so many. Wandering 
through London, you can note the most various 
manners and customs, and even populations, with- 
out the expenditure of a penny, or, at most, by the 
outlay of a few coppers for "bus fare. Crushed 
together within the compass of a few miles, as if 
for the accommodation of inquisitive but impecu- 
nious travellers, ‘London’ holds a score or two of 
cities, towns, villages, and hamlets, as different as 
if they were sundered by hundreds of miles of 
land, or even sea. Could there, for instance, be a 
greater contrast, in all that relates to the amenities 
of life (save for the smoke that impartially blackens 
aristocratic mansions as well as chemical manufac- 
tories), than there is between Belgrave Square and 
Bow Common? Chelsea and Cheapside, Putney 
and Petticoat Lane, Dalston Rise and Duke’s Place, 
Moorgate Street and ‘the Mint,’ Norwood and the 
New Cut, Hampstead Heath and Hoxton, Stamford 
Hill and Stepney, Bayswater and Bethnal Green— 
what similarity, beyond alliterative letters, is there 
between the coupled localities? There is bustle 
both in Oxford Street and in Ratcliffe Highway ; 
but how different is the bustle ! 

In the latter thoroughfare, and the neighbouring 
docks (even without a tasting-order) a morning 
may be lounged away, and yet by no means be 
wasted. 

Of all tradesfolk, the Ratcliffe Highway ‘natu- 
Talist’ seems to me to lead the most aristocratic life. 
Dressed in black broadcloth, with a cable-like gold 
albert drooping from his glossy, if somewhat greasy 
black satin vest, and a felt hat, of the kind which 
clergymen and Fenians have taken it into or on 
their heads to wear, slouched knowingly above his 
fat red cheeks, he lolls at the door of his shop, 
smoking a capital cigar, or choice tobacco in a 
ponderous meerschaum, clouding into tawny grace, 
beneath its veil of wash-leather. He puffs away 


are golden canaries, drab and jet-mottled mules, 
diamond-sparrows, wax-bills, milk-white cockatoos 
for ever setting up their serrated sulphur crests, 
rosy-throated ashen cockatoos, gray parrots, green 
parrots, whole colonies in crowded cages of vividly 
verdant little paroquets. Gorgeous macaws are 
screaming in the middle of the shop, and striving 
to untwist the wires that imprison them with the 
pincers of their lobster-clawlike beaks. Ranged 
round the walls in dusky dungeons droop moping 
laughing-jackasses, butcher-birds, herons, ibises, 
and all kinds of quaint, big-headed, or snake- 
necked fowl. In his muddy, malodorous back- 
yard, the naturalist keeps a little menagerie of 
wild beasts. If you wanted to purchase a hedge- 
hog to kill the black beetles, or a hyena as an 
eccentric pet for your lady-love, he could probably 
accommodate you with equal readiness. His talk is 


With marineres 
Who come from a far countree— 


and it is talk evidently profitable as well as 
pleasant. 

It is strange to sce those flashes of tropical 
plumage through the grimy window-panes of a 
dingy thoroughfare in East-end London. And here 
are more reminders of far-distant shores. One win- 
dow of this little shop is filled with dusty old china 
—cups, jars, vases, images of dim white, and blue, 
and pink, and tarnished gold grotesquely shapen, and 
figured with dragons, and pagodas, and parasol-bear- 
ing moon-faces from ‘ the world before perspective.’ 
In the other, in heaps and rows, lie dusty shells, 
with dull rainbows playing on their pearly whorls, 
and varnished emeu and ostrich-eggs converted into 
silver-rimmed drinking-cups. St George’s-in-the- 
East may seem a strange place to grow sentimental 
in; but, looking at its curios, brought from all 
parts beyond the seas, you cannot help speculating 
as to the fates of those who brought them. In 
hundreds of instances, coral must have been made 
of the bones of those who have paced these vulgar- 
seeming flagstones; all over the world, they lie 
forgotten at the bottom of the Deep. 

The pawnbrokers’ shops in the Highway are 


dg as leisurely as a lord in an aviary. In his windows 
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also crammed with suggestive nautical relics— 
sextants with verdigris on their brass, murderous- 
looking knives in blue-moulded sheaths, and 
armouries of rusty revolvers and single and double 
barreled pistols. Cheaply enough they may be 
purchased now; one brace of double-barrels is 
ticketed at six shillings and eightpence. If the 
weapons could tell of the hands through which 
they have passed, and foretell the hands through 
which they are destined to pass, their dull steel 
might prove a gold mine to a sensational romancer. 
This old sea-chest, again, tilted up outside on 
the pavement, has not the prosy look of a box 
pledged by a landsman; an exciting history (if 

ou could but translate the characters) seems to 
be written in the many scratches on its faded 
green paint. 

Almost all the shops in the Highway smack 
somehow of the sea. The tobacconists expose 
glossy black piles of ‘ American Negrohead, 3d. an 
oz. In the photographers’ frames, smart young 
merchantmen’s mates proudly sport their navy- 
mimicking uniforms ; stewards figure in the shore- 
going gilt-buttoned watch-coats, and house-flagged 
caps, in which, amongst admiring female friends, 
they pass themselves off as ‘ pursers ;’ grinning tars 
overcome by the solemnity of the curtained camera, 
display with gravity their broad collars, shaggy 
breasts, and hats plastered down on their occiputs ; 
and trios of man-of-war’s boys are grouped like 
Graces with their hands on one another's shoulders. 
Nautical Almanacs, navigation books, sextants, 
compasses, barometers, are sold in this shop, with 
the miniature midshipman in white trousers, or 
the full-figged and more than full-sized captain in 
cocked-hat, taking ceaseless observations from its 
door jamb; in that, green-cased, yellow-lettered 
signal-lamps are the only wares. In a third, if so 
disposed, you can buy (just as you might a ‘charm’ 
or a watch-key at a silversmith’s) an anchor, a 
ship’s wheel, a buoy, a block that might serve for 
a card-table, or a great coil of tarry cordage that 
looks like a lump of magnified ‘ pigtail’ A fourth 
is black with marline-spikes, and bright with the 
barbed heads of ‘grains’ for dolphin and porpoise 
spearing, to say nothing of a heap of other un- 
familiar hardware. Here dangles a row of zinc 
pale and there of wooden buckets with rope- 

dies. Some of the outfitters make a ade 
of waterproofs, scenting their neighbourhoods, like 
a whaler’s hold, with blended odours of tar and 
oil. Stiff as boards, the black garments sway in 
the wind, with outstretched arms, like the figure 
over a ‘ dolly-shop,’ or a boy’s sketch of his school- 
master in slate-pencil. The yellow oilskins gleam 
in the cavernous store like sunlit trees in a dusky 
grove. Other outfitters offer almost everything 
that a sailor can want to buy. At the door of the 
shop, in one arm-chair, lolls the obese, hook-nosed 
eres opposite him, in another, sits his 

ill fatter and more hook-nosed spouse. Sooth to 
say, they remind one somehow of bloated spiders 
in the middle of a cobweb, although the wife is 
sometimes nursing a dirty, hook-nosed, fat baby, 
with a cooing fondness that contrasts queerly with 
her business ‘cuteness, ‘Seamen’s Advance Notes 
Cashed,’ is announced in staring capitals on a bill 
a sae s the om dangling ounens 

very sailor who passes—white, yellow, brown, or 
black—is accosted as if he me son, or, at the 
coldest, a favourite nephew, by the watching couple. 


That he must want to buy something is taken for 
granted. 

Black sea-boots, unblacked ‘look-out’ boots, 
woollen stockings, cotton stockings, check shirts, 
comforters, silk mneckerchiefs, cloth trousers, 
canvas breeches, oilskin breeches, all kinds of 
waistcoats, jackets, coats, and overcoats, low- 
crowned shiny hats, straw hats, ‘ chimney-pots,’ 
Scotch bonnets, sou’-westers with snug flannel- 
lined flaps, fur caps, plush caps, gold-banded navy 
caps, pillows and mattresses covered with gay 
chintz patterns, pots and pannikins as brightly 
polished as prize tankards, a ring or a watch, a 
sea-chest or a baccy-box—whatever he pleases—he 
can take his choice. If he wants a hammock, 
there is one swinging in the shop, bulged out by a 
hook-nosed small boy, who peers over the side 
exactly like Punch. A statistician ne ps might 
ascertain the amount of wages paid and advanced 
to seamen in London ; and this, I imagine, would 
— nearly represent the amount of money spent 

y seamen in London—a large proportion of it in 
this dirty Highway. The trellis-guarded window 
of its money-changer’s shop is spotted as if patched 
with all kinds of dirty, flimsy, quaintly charactered 
foreign notes, and queer greasy bits of battered 
copper and silver and brassy-looking gold are 
huddled together in his wooden bowls. Foreign, too, 
is the aspect of many of the sailors’ boarding- 
houses—the Bremen House, the Prussian Eagle, the 
German Flag, &c., with red, and white, and blue 
foreign ensigns, and announcements of giitiges 
entertainment, in yellow German-text, painted 
upon their panes. It seems at first unaccountable 
that sailors can find ‘pleasure’ in sitting and 
standing in the low cramped bars of these lod ing- 
houses, crowded together like pigs in an Trish 
packet, in a stifling atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, 
and the stale fumes of slopped beer and spirits; 
but after the forecastle, a pigsty, with liberty and 
unlimited ‘lush,’ would almost seem a palace to 
poor silly Jack. 

In the Highway, too, he can enjoy at all hours 
the company of his sirens. Oh, such hideous 
sirens !—flaunting about bare-headed, in dirty- 
white muslin and greasy, cheap blue silk, with 
originally ugly faces horribly seamed with small- 
pox, and disfigured by vice ; eyes freshly black 
rom last night’s blow, or circled with the stale rain- 
bow of an ancient bruise. When, according to the 
local phrase, ‘the Highway has woke up’ for its 
never intermitted seater ¥ night, scenes occur, 
both in and out of doors, which cannot be spoken 
of ; but even at high noon it is impossible for the 
most incurious observer to avoid noticing how the 
sailor is preyed upon by these wretched parasites 
as they share his pot of porter at the bars, or block 
his staggering tacks across the pavement. Poor 
Jack is thought fair game by most of the prowlers 
in Ratcliffe Highway. It is a comfort to find that 
anybody cares for him, body or soul. At the end 
of a side-street, dim capitals announce that the 
dingy building above which they stand is a sea- 
man’s church ; and at the bottom of a many-storied 
warehouse there is a cockpit-like seaman’s chapel. 
To save him, too, from finding his way into 
Tiger Bay, and afterwards, as accuser or accused, 
to the police station in queerly named King David 
Street (few psalms are sung there), a course of 
evening lectures, according to the bills in the 


shop-windows, has been projected, to begin = 
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close with a concert by a hundred school-children. 
As to the daylight amusements which the Highway 
offers to the sailor, he can play at skittles (most 
probably with sharpers); he can try his skill in the 
rifle-gallery, above which a wooden marksman is 
taking aim at the opposite chimney-pots ; or he can 
assist at the exhibition of wax-work, which shews, 
as samples, an old-fashioned grandam seated, and a 
young lady in ball-dress standing, in the window, and 
advertises, as rich treats within, correct likenesses 
of the last ‘sensation’ murderer and his victim. 
If he had a taste for antiquarian researches, Jack 
might find entertainment in exploring some of the 
lanes that branch from the Highway. The low-roofed 
p that forms the mouth of Seven Star Alley, 
fooks like the entrance to a mere beggar-peopled 
slum ; but go down to the bottom, and you come 
upon great gates, and a court-yard, and what was 
once a merchant’s handsome house, with a still hand- 
some doorway, now tenanted only as office and fore- 
man’s residence of the neighbouring oil and colour 
works ; but merry roysterers, instead of rats and 
mice, used to make the floors and wainscots of its 
deserted chambers creak again. And behind, shut 
in between high walls, like a convent garden, there 
is a square of hard-trodden cindery soil, dotted 
with a mangy patch of green that just shews it 
once was grassed. A flight of rotten ‘garden ’- 
stairs droops, like a sadly meditative cab-horse’s 
nose, from a trellised door on the first floor. Within 
a trellised hen-house, some melancholy draggle- 
tailed fowls are lugubriously crowing, and clucking, 
and scratching, as if they wanted to fancy them- 
selves in a farm-yard, but found, like ‘the 
Marchioness’ in the Bevis Marks kitchen over 
her orange-peel and water, that they must ‘make- 
believe very hard’ A wide-armed garden-seat, 
that many a year ago forgot the slimy trace of its 
last snail, is yawning as if in weariness at having 
no one to sit upon it. With the black walls for 
background, a few sheaves of thin, gray, smoke- 
furred wire—said to be crocus leaves—can be dis- 
covered struggling into the light. And, finally, in 
the middle of the ‘garden,’ there is actually an 
old mulberry-tree, pimpled with smutty buds, and 
reported to bear fruit in its season—from three to 
four dully dark, wrinkled beads (sometimes, in a 
very favourable season, even so many as seven) of 
mingled grit and verjuice, 
__ At the heads of most of the lanes and alleys of 
the Highway, little knots of dirty, unshaven men 
are lounging. Some of them, no doubt, are 
labourers in want of work ; but an indefinable and 
yet immediately recognisable something proves 
that a good many of them belong to the mysterious 
order of ‘roughs. One of the many puzzles of 
London life is the way in which these very 
peculiar people get their living. Their notions of 
meum and tuum may not be strait-laced, but still 
they do not rank with professional thieves. They 
have no visible honest means of earning a liveli- 
hood, and yet they always seem to have money 
enough to buy a meal or a pot of beer, or to get a 
place on board a river-steamer bound to a‘ mill’ in 
the marshes. Their life indeed appears to alter- 
nate between lolling at street-corners and rushing 
about to all open-air exhibitions of popular interest 
—a prize-fight, an execution, a fire, a Hyde Park 
meeting, or the departure of a police-van freighted 
with Fenians. How can such a life be lived on 
an income of LO per annum, even though 


supplemented by the chance earnings of their 
clumsy amateur dishonesty? The labourers on 
the look-out for a job are decidedly in the majority 
in the squalid crowd clustered in front of the main 
entrance to the London Docks.. The self-compla- 
cent folks—often in the enjoyment of incomes 
earned by no exertion of their own—who preach 
that all poverty is the result of indolence, might, 
perhaps, not feel quite so confident of the sound- 
ness of their theory if they could see the despond- 
ent faces of some of these waiters on Providence, 
standing idle in the market-place, only because no 
man hath hired them. 

Once inside the docks, there is not much 
lounging to be seen. ‘ ly at the Spice Floor,’ 
is roughly chalked on a blue door; long ago the 
employment thus offered was secured. And a 
keen eye do the overseers of lading and unlading 
keep upon their gangs. Small chance of shirking 
has the dock-labourer. Will he, nill he, he must 
earn his half-crown per diem fairly. At the 
movable winches, ballasted with paving-stones and 
pig-iron, on the quays, and at the fixed winches 
on the decks, perspiring men are straining with a 
‘ Heave—heave—heave all together!’ Hydraulic 
cranes are for ever swaying backwards and for- 
wards over holds, like Titanic fishing-rods whip- 
ping for Titanic trout; but what they hook are 

ig boxes and barrels, huge sugar-hogsheads, and 
twice-pressed wool-bales, seized upon, as soon as 
they emerge, to undergo a third compression 
within iron bands—an interlaced chaos of which 
elastically curves and clashes, and spitefully cuts 
handlers’ fingers, on the wharf. Tea-chests, 
swathed in matting, or topped with sheet-lead, 
slide down planks into lighters in a ceaseless 
avalanche. ere come a dozen men trundling 
along sulphur-casks, which write their itineraries 
in the yellow powder they spill, and manifest a 
most pig-like propensity for blocking up the path, 
and dodging round all possible corners, Wherever 
you pass within the shadow of the long, high piles 
of warehouses, a bundle of sheepskins, a bale, a 
crate, or a barrel of something, dangles over your 
head like Damocles’s sword. 

Everywhere there is bustle. Dwarfed by the 
lofty spars and buildings, the men look like 
emmets in their fuss. Chief-mates, with weather- 
dimmed house-flags on their caps, and attired in 
gilt-buttoned, long-skirted blue overcoats, very 
white at the elbows and the seams, are hu 
about with pens behind their ears ; or sit at me 
tables checking off cargo, opposite landsman-clerks, 
who look sceptical as to the accuracy of nautical 
arithmetic. Other scribes are scribbling away as if 
for their life, in locomotive wooden offices like 
wheeled sentry-boxes. In this long shed (what a 
splendid ballroom it would make!), half-a-dozen 
men are vigorously battle-axeing sugar-hogsheads, 
like Crusaders pitching into as Outside, a 
band of white-frocked coopers keep up a constant 
clatter, as they hammer down their wedges on the 
hoops of casks curiously scored with arabesques in 
crayon. Yonder, a man with an ink-bottle slung 
from his button-hole, pen behind his ear, scroll of 

per in one hand, and a mysterious instrument 
Fike a shoemaker’s magnified measure in the other, 
is buzzing about barrels like a blue-bottle. In 
and out of the customs-offices people pop like bees 
at the mouth of a hive. The only persons who 
seem to take things easily in the docks are the 
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dock-constables, strolling about like park-rangers ; 
passengers in search of ships, getting their toes 
trodden on as they gape at the ship-cards nailed to 
the sheds or the ship-placards lashed to the shrouds, 
and wandering about decks, and diving into cabins 
in a bewildered dream; the men scraping, and 
washing, and painting the ships’ sides, meanwhile 
chatting in lazy polyglot upon their swinging 
stages ; and the cooks at the galleys wiping out 
dishes, and superintending the boiling of their 
bubbling strong-scented messes. 

The nose is powerfully appealed to in the docks. 
The fundamental perfume is a mixture of tar and 
bilge-water ; but superinduced on that there is 
now the sweet scent of sugar ; now the sour scent 
of vinegar ; now the fat or rancid smell of oil or 

ase ; now the fetid smell of fermenting sheep- 
skins, hides, and horns ; now the aromatic or pill- 
suggesting scent of drugs; now the moist scent of 

nt; and now the dry scent of seeds piled up 
in sheds like coal. Snuff seems floating in the air 
as you pass the vast Tobacco Warehouse, covering 
more ground than a good many Irish farms ; and 
in spite of their al fresco position, you are reminded 
of a steamboat’s cabin and steward’s pantry when 
you wander through scores of easks branded 
Cognac. It is curious to reflect that one is 
walking over miles of port and sherry, a subter- 
ranean town of wine, in whose dark fungus-tapes- 
tried avenues dim lights are flitting about like 
marsh-meteors. The orderless roamer in the 
docks cannot help wishing that he could find his 
way down one of the well-like shafts that open 
here and there, and join the tasters who are jollify- 
ing in that Bacchic Hades, with auger-bearing 
coopers for Ganymedes. 
aylight wandering in the docks, however, is 
not free from adventure. A drawbridge may split 
in halves as you cross it; the narrow space between 
shed and water along the quays plas jetty is so 
choked with cargo, wood-stacks, heaps of metal— 
so crossed with gangways, over which you must 
jump, or under which you must creep—so encum- 
red with chains and hawsers that trip you up, 
and iron rings against which you break your shins, 
and so crowded with pushing and pulling porters, 
that, if you do not look sharp, you may take an 
involuntary header in the brown-green basins—no 
very inyiting baths, although even from their 
viscous surface the sunlight flashes upwards, and 
plays in — ripples on black bows, and rudder- 
ts, and quarters. A plentiful supply of drags is 
ung along the walls, in readiness for any such 
mishap ; but their meat-hook-like appendages 
suggest the thought that if they fished you up 
—say, by your nose, drowning might almost be 
preferable to such salvation. 

It is a ewe but a picturesque sight which 
offers itself as you ramble from basin to basin : 
now crossing a capstaned drawbridge—now diving 
through a tunnel—now darting from gate to gate, 
athwart an intersecting lane, like a rabbit from 
hole to hole, over a bridge iron-latticed to prevent 
drunken or desperate East-enders from ending their 
misery by a leap from its railings: warehouses 
crammed with wealth, squalid cottages with patched 
panes, church towers, chimney-pots, inextricably 
mixed up with shipping ; a forest of masts, with 
here and there a topsail bellying in the sunlight, 
or a curvilinear row of sailors’ frocks and trousers 
hung out to dry, or a house-flag fluttering from a 


mast-head, or a white ensign from a peak, like an 
almond blossom on a leafless bough ; ships with 
white streaks, ships with blue streaks, ships with 
no streaks ; ships with peaked yards, ships with 
squared yards ; ships with square sterns, ships with 
round sterns ; wooden ships towering like castles, 
low rusty iron ships that look like floating coffins ; 
clipper ships, with razor-bows, gilt suns or lions’ 
faces on their cat-heads, scoured brass belaying- 
pins gleaming like polished gold, white-painted 
masts, and flush decks, holy-stoned as clean and as 
bare—save for Catharine-wheel-like coils of artis- 
tically ‘flemished’ cordage—as a just-washed china 

late, scornfully turning up their jib-booms at the 

lack lighters and the water-logged barge lumber- 
ing alongside ; and old-fashioned ships (clustered 
together in an outer basin, as if ashamed of them- 
m4 with stems as bluff as their sterns, blisters 
on their black paint, rusty stains upon their white, 
rusty anchors digging their fangs into their bat- 
tered bows, meagre little spars as out of proportion 
to their hulls as Punch’s legs to his humped back, 
splintered, wave-worn oars lashed askew to their 

y ravelled shrouds, and a cramped waist that 
is a tar-streaked, grease-spotted chaos of boats, 
buckets, tarpaulin, tilted hatches, patched sails, 
and tangled ‘slack’ of halyards. 

In the docks, foreign lands are brought home to 
one, as when we read upon the stern of a Flemish 
ship Antwerpen, or of a Spanish, Sevilla. The 
latter is the wedge-bowed, Clyde-built steamer 
Velasquez, with a canny Scotch mate, but a 
sprinkling of Spanish sailors amongst her crew, 
who, saving their bushy black beards, look so 
much, as they shew their white teeth, like merry 
mulattos, that it seems easy to understand how— 
once, at anyrate—the Spaniards, as Mr Merivale 
writes, were ‘the most humane among all European 
slave-owners.’ Yonder, carpet-bag in hand, a snub- 
nosed English mate, with a stubbly straw-coloured 
moustache, and a tallow-candle complexion and 
creased uniform, that seem to tell of ‘ turning in, 
all standing,’ on a sofa, at ever-so-much o’clock, 
after a last Cider-cellars’ spree ashore, is hurrying 
towards an Italian steamer, surrounded by full and 
empty coal-lighters, that will go out in a few hours 
through the ‘ Wapping entrance,’ bound for Palermo 
and Messina; but over her forecastle bulwarks 
lounges a classically featured, Vandyke-bearded, 
darkly pale Italian mariner, who might sit for a 
model of a Calabrian brigand, calculating whether 
he should cut off another ear to hasten the payment 
of his captive’s ransom. In the main basin lies 
the screw Britannia, so down by the stern that she 
almost lifts the sea-greened copper of her fore-foot 
bodily out of the water. The shipping-clerk who 
is bawling and gesticulating forward over the 
unpainted wooden rail that serves for bulwarks, 
looks like a candidate for parliamentary honours 
haranguing his desired constituents from very lofty 
hustings. She must make haste to get in trim, 
since she is advertised in the Times to sail for 
Lisbon and Gibraltar to-morrow morning. Along- 
side of the jetty lies the Caranjah for Adelaide ; 
and astern of her, the Spirit of the Age for Victoria, 
Vancouver's Island. The Verulam is laid on for 
Port Natal. The Charles clipper, on whose deck the 
diluted London sunlight is so lazily sleeping, will 
have to battle through the ‘roaring forties,’ and 
round the Horn, before she can glide through the 


Golden Gate into San Francisco. The he 
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js bound for Brisbane in our own Pacific-washed 
Dorado. A huge three-master, with ‘ Windsor, 
N.S.’ upon her stern, makes one proud of the 
ship-building skill of our Blue-nose cousins. 
Hard by, there is a ship for Boston, opposite her a 
Scotch tea-clipper, and in the same tier the New 
York liner Constantine. A ‘ Moodian’ mate, with 
a complexion like a blighted lemon, is drawlingly 
arming with an invalided soldier on board the 
trig Romaine. She seems to be superciliously 
sulking in the dirty waters of St George’s-in-the- 
East. When she returns to her cedar-shaded St 
George’s-in-the-West, a negro pilot will sit astride 
upon her bowsprit, and so guide her into harbour, 
through tortuous channels of deep blue and green 
water, as transparent as glass, fringed with glossy 
black ‘ sea-rods,’ and groves of fantastically twisted 
white coral. Next to her is a piratical-looking 
three-masted schooner laid on for Pernambuco ; a 
battered little brigantine bound for Aspinwall: and 
whilst you are thinking that you would as soon 
attempt to cross the Atlantic in a basket as in her, 
a grizzled old Russian sailor, in a high-domed black 
sheepskin cap, brushes past you, chatting in broken 
English with a fat and fluent old Cockney land- 
lady, who has come to claim him once more for her 


airy lodgings in Rosemary Lane. 


BROTHERHOODS. 


From the earliest ages, great minds have conceived 
the idea of human fraternity : this instinct becomes 
a light which shines through every page of the 
Gospel. He who relates the story of the traveller 
who fell among thieves, meeting with the disdain 
of the priest and the assistance of the Samaritan, 
placed the charitable and warm-hearted heretic 
above the indifferent man of orthodox sentiments ; 


and divinely taught us, nearly two thousand years 


ago, that humanity takes precedence of everything 
in the eye of our common Father. If men have 
profited little by this teaching, it is that the spirit 
of egotism and pride is so difficult to root out of 
the human heart; and since no institution has 
realised in its full extent the doctrine of the parable, 
it only proves that Christianity is far from having 
exhausted its treasures and ended its task. As it 
was impossible that one society should embrace all 
races, private guilds, brotherhoods, or societies 
have been constantly formed, each drawing up its 
own code of principles, manners, and distinct 
interests ; hence arose the antagonism of country 
and religion, with many other obstacles to the 
dream of universal Sestbichon’ 5 and though the 
hopes of enthusiasts have been oftentimes disap- 
pointed, the institutions have had their advantages, 
especially in an unsettled state of society. 

urope, in its transition period during the 
middle ages, presents a picture of life and property 
under the most uncertain tenure; thus we find 
communities of individuals everywhere springing 
up. Religious men thought they increased their 
devotional feelin by forming monastic establish- 
ments ; the knights, who maintained the laws of 
chivalry, each chose a brother-in-arms, who was 
bound to defend his friend in all the dangers of 
warfare ; the citizens, in their various trades, joined 
themselves into guilds, to protect their nghts ; 
individuality was merged in exclusive associations 
and separation from ‘the mass, The trade guilds 
have indeed a very ancient origin, dating back to 


a period before the spread of Christianity. Ger- 
many has always encouraged them, and the Free 
Towns gradually rose in importance, by the power 
they possessed of defending their citizens from 
the harsh oppression and injustice of the nobles, 
Numbers flocked within their walls; trade was 
encouraged by security ; and every citizen enrolled 
himself in one company or another. All free-born 
men, irreproachable in conduct, and instructed in 
any craft, enjoyed equal rights, and regarded each 
other as brethren. One was chosen to be the 
head master or alderman, and any business belong- 
ing to the welfare of the whole was freely decent’. 
Thus the meetings acquired a very convivial char- 
acter; the members drank their fill of Rhenish 
wine or German beer, and entertained each other 
with bacchanalian or warlike songs, which had 
come down from the days of the Vikings. The 
church stepped in at length, and proposed hymns 
instead of these heathenish ditties, establishing 
religious services for each separate guild—a custom 
still retained by such brotherhoods as the Odd 
Fellows and Foresters in England. The guilds 
became extremely popular, and crowned heads 
were often enrolled among the members at their 
own request, by which they were made amenable 
to all the laws of true brotherhood, and taught 
lessons of justice, such as they were little accus- 
tomed to. Thus it happened that a prince in 
Slesvig, having killed one of the guild to which 
he belonged, was so imprudent as to enter the 
town when travelling. His attendants warned 
him of the danger, when he haughtily replied, 
that he was not-afraid of a wretched association 
of tanners and cobblers. They, however, rose as 
one man, sounded the tocsin, and, protected by 
their privileges, put the prince to death, and killed 
those of his followers who attempted any defence. 
In London, the Easterlings; or Emperor's men, 
formed the first ofthese guilds as early as the days 
of Ethelred, becoming a powerful company under 
the Plantagenets. Their house was in Thames 
Street, with a wharf on the river, at which their 
ships could freely load and unload: it was defended 
by stout walls, which had to bear many a brunt of 
battle from the jealousy of the London mobs, led 
by the ‘’prentices.’ Here they lived in common, 
each having a separate cell, and were kept under 
the strictest regulations. Celibacy was a sine qué 
non, any infringement of the rule being followed 
by expulsion ; not even a housekeeper was ad- 
mitted into the establishment, and the worthy 
merchants had to make their own beds. These 
arrangements were not general to other guilds, but 
arose from the members living in a foreign land, 
where great secrecy as to their interests was 
necessary. 

In the days when writing was an accomplishment 
known to few, it became a common custom for 
buyers and sellers to resort to the evening meetin 
of a guild, and there, in the presence of respectable 
witnesses, the bargain, after much time and ale had 
been consumed, was struck. The leth kop, or 
closing cup, was drunk, and the bond was felt to 
be as binding as if the lawyers themselves had 
drawn up the deeds and covenants. If, too, any 
serious crime had been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood, the officers of justice called upon the 
members of the guild to assist them in the search 
for the culprit—an amateur constableship which 
was never declined. 
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Esteem and mutual confidence often gave rise to 
what was called a brotherhood of arms, in which 
honour alone was the object, as it gave no right of 
succession to property. The way in which it was 
contracted varied with the manners more or less 
refined of different nations. The knights of Con- 
stantinople, when they allied themselves with the 
French crusaders, made a dog pass between them, 
which they cut in two with their sabres, saying 
that thus should those be treated who failed in 
their engagement. The Irish are said to have 
observed this custom in the thirteenth century, as 
well as one still more horrible, which was that of 
mixing the blood of each of the contracting parties 
with wine: this they drank, saying that they were 
now brothers by blood. Alberic, Count of Tripoli, 
sealed his treaty with the Saracen sultan by sub- 
mitting to this barbarous ceremony, as well as the 
vassals of the Lord of Toucy with the French. The 
oa practice of the Anglo-Saxons was to 
strike their shields or lances one against the other 
as a sign of amity ; whilst others exchanged arms, 
being persuaded that they could give no greater 
mark of friendship than parting with what they 
held so dear. Christianity, whilst abolishing these 
superstitious ceremonies, introduced a fraternity 
which was made before the altar in the presence of 
a priest, who recited some prayers composed for the 
oceasion. The new brothers then confirmed their 
alliance by a solemn oath sworn on the Gospels, 
and by receiving the wafer, broken in two, as a 
witness of their engagement, signifying that who- 
ever failed in the fraternal union, should thus be 
divided from Jesus Christ. In one of the many 
_— which arose between the rival Houses of 

leans and Burgundy, an agreement was at last 
brought about, and the two princes went to church, 
h mass, and received the sacrament, swearing 
brotherly love and fraternity. There is still a deed 
extant in Paris whereby Louis XI. ‘ takes Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, for his only brother- 
in-arms, to assist, support, and favour him against 
any man living, swearing the same on his body, 
his honour, and his word as a king.’ Another 
— not less curious, was that between Bertrand 
du Guesclin and Olivier de Clissén, two of the 
bravest knights of France: it formally explained 
what was intended by fraternity of arms. They 
were never to abandon each other, whatever might 
be the _ to maintain each other’s property 
against all attacks; to defend their mutual honour, 
and take up any gage of battle, if one should die 
before completing it. The only exception made 
was to the king of France, his brothers, and the 
lords to whom they owed fealty. Even the ladies, 
in those chivalric days, could not claim the pro- 
tection of a knight, if his duty called him to flee to 
his brother’s help. Their enemies were also in 
common. The Duke de Bourbon carried this deli- 
cacy of feeling so far as to refuse a considerable 
sum of money from the king of Castile, for the 
oy reason that he was the enemy of Boucicaut, 
his brother. When no extraordinary service re- 
tained them in the king’s employ, they associated 
themselves together, to drive the brigands from a 

rovince, to deliver distant nations from the 
dels, to dethrone a usurper, or, still more fre- 
quently, to assist oppressed damsels. De Boucicaut 
had been so ashamed of the number of ladies who, 
having lost their lands during the wars, were 
obliged to bring their complaints in person to the 


throne, that he formed a brotherhood of thirteen 
knights, who, for five years, devoted themselveg 
to the defence of all ladies who requested their 
help. Each bore on his arm a golden crown with 
a green enamelled ground, on which was engraven 
the face of a fair lady ; thus their association was 
called the ‘Chevaliers de la blanche dame a Pécy 
vert.’ 

The plague which devastated Europe in the 
fourteenth century, drew many people together for 
brotherhoods of charity. So few were found 
willing to bury the infected corpses, that some 
good people of all ranks joined themselves into a 
society to attend on the sick, relieve their suffer- 
ings, and watch over their decent interment. The 
gratitude of their fellow-countrymen poured con- 
tributions into their laps ; and at the tolling of a 
bell, each member was ready to do his appointed 
service, either of nursing, giving clothing to the 
needy, or carrying the invalid to the hospital or 
the grave. In many parts of Italy and France, 
this brotherhood may still be met with, dressed in 
a long black cloak and hood, with holes cut out for 
the eyes; they pass you silently in the street on 
their errands of mercy, or shake the alms-box 
they carry as a petition for a small contribution. 

Very different to this was another association 
of about the same period, which ended in wretched- 
ness and misery. A wild Hungarian impostor, an 
apostate from the monks of Citeaux, set out on 
a preaching mission, and soon received into his 
brotherhood thousands of the populace. His 
long white beard descending to his waist, his pale 
thin cheeks and deep-set brilliant eyes, his voice 
of thunder, and the flow of tears which he had at 
command, gave him the appearance of a penitent; 
and the lower orders believed him when he de- 
clared himself sent by God and favoured with 
visions of angels. He divided his followers into 
companies, under different chiefs, with five hundred 
banners, on which were represented the cross, the 
Lamb, and the visions of the prophet ; they were 
all armed, and formed a most formidable band. 
The chiefs, although laymen, heard confession, 
gave remission, cancelled marriages, and preached 
whatever they pleased. Their declamations were 
chiefly directed against the clergy and the monks, 
whom they painted in the worst of colours ; a kind 
of satire which highly delighted the lower orders. 
It is computed that thirty thousand joined their 
ranks in Flanders alone. Amiens and Paris 
received the prophet with open arms; but when 
the fraternity saw themselves multiplying so 
rapidly, they grew audacious, pillaged the villages, 
and killed ecclesiastics and laymen. It was time 
for the government to interfere. At Bourges, the 
people defended themselves; many were killed, 
some hung by order of the magistrates, and the 
rest dissipated like a cloud of ge ag 
as it seemed, to their flocks and the plough. Suc 
was the miserable end of the Pastoureaux. In the 
baggage of the leaders were found a quantity of 
money, powders of a poisonous nature, and some 
letters written in Arabic, engaging to deliver up & 
large number of Christians to ‘the Resu. 

It would scarcely be just to omit all notice of 
one of the greatest of the military guilds, which 
exercised immense influence over the civilised 
world for nearly two centuries, that of the Knights 
Templars. The chivalrous bravery of its members, 


the romantic end they set themselves to ae 
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= —namely, the recovery of the tomb of Christ from | it. It is impossible to say when it first sprang into 
yes the hands of the Infidels—the immense posses- | existence ; a curious old legend refers us back to 
th sions they onpieel, and their tragic doom, have | the four children of Lamech who invented all the 
t always excited the interest and pity of the world, | sciences ; those of geometry and architecture bei 
en and blinded it to their rapacity, cruelty, and pride. | transmitted through Nimrod to Abraham, a 
as Hugh de Payens and Geoffrey St Omer, uniting to | from him, when he went down into t, to a 
= themselves six other knights, in the year 1118,| worthy scholar ‘that was height Ewa e? It 
h formed the nucleus of the society, taking the vows | seems that the country was over-populated, and 
oe of obedience, poverty, and chastity. A house, | the lords could no longer afford establishments for 
d supposed to have been on the site of Solomon’s | their sons, so they issued a proclamation for some 
. Temple, was granted to them by Baldwin II, the} man to teach them a gentlemanly livelihood. 
ae king of Jerusalem ; and here they agreed to live, | Euclid undertook the task ; geometry was carried 
te. in the greatest simplicity, for the protection of the | into practice, and architecture became the fashion ; 
he ilgrims who travelled to the Holy Land. None | the brotherhood of masons was established, and 
e bu those of noble birth were admitted ; and as at | when Solomon reigned, he was Grand-master over 
me first they proved themselves courageous and self-| three thousand. These spread over other countries, 
od denying, their supporters became very numerous, | and Edwin of England was the first to draw up 
, and that most eloquent of monks, Bernard, Abbot | their rules in a book, and form a society. Other 
° of Clairvaux, who roused Europe to a crusade, | attempts have been made to refer their origin to 
« spoused their cause. By his help they received | the followers of Pythagoras, the Essenes, or the 
me the sanction of the pope, and he assisted in draw- | Knights Templars; but the only reasonable sup- 
= ing up a code of laws for their body. Never did | position is that they spring from the Stein-metzen 
= they forget their duty as soldiers—to die rather | of the middle ages. 
os than be conquered was their motto. They carried} The passion for building churches and monas- 
s out the idea of fraternity with the most generous | teries, especially fostered by the Benedictine and 
self-sacrifice, and ran the greatest risks to save | Cistercian monks, drew around them colonies of 
L a brother in danger. The initiation of the candi-| various handicrafts; these requiring discipline, 
é date was strictly secret; he was led into the| formed themselves after the fashion of their 
= conclave, and informed as to the rules of the| superiors into lay brotherhoods, who were taught 
re order, when an oath was administered, and a white | that by working lovingly together, the highest 
- mantle, ornamented with a red cross, thrown over | style of thought would be elicited, and the spirit 
- his shoulders. The same colours were adopted | of piety and concord might be reflected even in 
. for their famous banner Beauséant, which became | the heavy masses of stone with which they had to 
» their battle-cry ; many a fierce charge was made | deal. Thus arose the symbolism of Gothic archi- 
at in its name, and the very sound caused Saladin | tecture, which was to be a hymn of praise to the 
5 and his warriors to tremble. At length, they were | Deity ; with its lofty spire pares up to heaven, 
r¢ permitted by the pope to have a separate order | ee in its object, and full of meaning in every 
‘h of priests, which bas otal led to their ruin, on} detail. Strasbourg formed the headquarters of 
bo the charge of heresy. The frequent communica- | the society, its cathedral being considered their 
d tion they held with Eastern nations, induced many | masterpiece, the foundation so strong that it has 
a to share in the secrets of those countries regarding | stood the storms of centuries, and the carving of 
ry magic and alchemy ; and though it is impossible | the spire so light that it may be compared to a 
i. to believe in the ridiculous accusations made ~— of lace. It became the custom for those 
a, against them, we may at least gather that there | kings who wished to decorate their capitals with 
d was great laxity and free-thinking among them: | these exquisite specimens of Gothic architecture, 
e clightenment, which was then a dangerous enemy | to send to Strasbourg for the pupils of the masons 
8, to the church, found a home there, with aaah to direct the work ; thus the cathedrals of Cologne, 
d religious indifference. Their great persecutor, Ziirich, Fribourg, Vienna, and many others on | 
> ilip IV. of France, accomplished their destruc-| the continent and in England, were built. The ii 
= tion. The Grand-master and many others were | celebrated philosopher, Albertus Magnus, who ; 
s burned alive in Paris, refusing the pardon which | resided at Cologne in 1249, was himself a mason, 
was offered if they would confess their crimes. | and drew up a symbolic code of rules for the 
0 The former ascended the scaffold, and said: ‘ The | practice of the art, in order to keep their secrets 
8, decree which condemns us is an unjust one; we/| from the unlearned, and facilitate the work of 
. die innocent ;. but there is in heaven an august | those who understood the figures. The members 
“4 tribunal where the oppressed never implore in| of the Ban-hutten, or building-clubs, refused any 
i, vain ; to that aihenal I cite thee, O Roman | communication with the ordinary mason, consider- 
a pontiff: within forty days shalt thou be there. And | ing themselves very much his superiors. They had 
e thee, O Philip, my master and my king, in vain do | their special signs of recognition and secret cere- 
I pardon thee ; thy life is condemned within the | monies, each one being bound by oath to observe 
. year: I await thee before God’s throne’ Such a} the guild laws; they divided themselves into 
of citation was not uncommon in the middle ages. | masters, companions, and apprentices ; took the 
. In this case, the pope and the king died within the | square, the level, and the eee for their sign; 
. time specified, and endeavoured to erect in themselves a spiritual 
But by far the greatest of the brotherhoods is | temple, having for its end the attainment of the, 
of that of the Freemasons ; whether we look at its | threefold gifts of light, truth, and virtue. _ 
7 long existence, its widespread influence, or the} When the sy yee had served his time, and 
grandeur of the principles it professes. Born and | was anxious to be admitted into the fraternity, a 
is carried on in mystery, its secret is still supposed | proof was required as to his birth and capacity of 
to be inviolate, though there are some of the body and mind; a sign was then given him, which 
a uninitiated who profanely declare that they know | he was to cut into every work of masonry in which 
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he shared. An assembly of unarmed members was 
called together ; the candidate was proposed, and a 
messenger sent to fetch him. In imitation of an 
old heathen custom, he was desired to assume the 
attitude of a suppliant; half his garments were 
taken away; and with his eyes bound, his breast 
and left foot bare, he stood at the door of the hall 
and gave three distinct knocks. A warden led him 
in to the master, who made him kneel and repeat 
a prayer; then he was taken three times round 
the hall, halting at last with his feet in a right 
angle and — the master. Between the two 
lay a New ‘Testament open on the table, a pair 
of compasses, and a mason’s square, over which 
he stretched out his right hand, and swore 
fidelity to his duties and secrets. The manner 
of knocking and the gripe of the hand were 
the same as those now used in freemasonry. 
A banquet always succeeded the initiation ; the 
welcome cup was drunk with three times three ; 
it was taken hold of with a glove, the cover lifted, 
and lastly carried to the lips, when it was emptied 
in three separate draughts, and replaced on the 
table with three different motions. They also 
learned the mystical numbers: 3, 5, 7, 9 being 
especially sacred ; as were also the colours gold 
and azure, which bore a symbolic allusion to their 
art ; and white, to their secret association. The 
interlaced cord on their portals has reference to 
these. 

Our English king, Edward IIL, perceiving the 
advantages of these societies, encouraged them by 
his patronage ; he engaged the master of ‘ Giblim’ 
to rebuild St George’s Chapel ; and in the following 
reign, William of Wykeham, also in close connec- 
tion with the masons, rebuilt Westminster Hall. 
It seems probable that, in course of time, the guilds 
began to consider their private code of laws higher 
than that of the realm, and became refractory 
subjects ; for Henry VI. forbade all meetings of 
masons; nor were they revived until 1607, when 
the Earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great taste, 
set out on a continental tour with Inigo Jones 
the architect. They returned to their native 
country inspired with the chefs-d’ceuvre of Italian 
architecture, and longing to improve the style of 
their own country. With the consent of the king, 
the lodges were again regularly constituted, and he 
was elected patron: a change gradually came over 
the admissions, which were no longer confined to 
that partieular handicraft ; any person who desired 
it was made a member. A century after, the entire 
separation of the Freemasons from the operative 
_ was fully carried out, and the brotherhood 

me symbolic only in its building; professing 
to be engaged on the temple of the heart, and the 
improvement of the world by its enlightenment. 
Its after-history, in detail, would be only tedious ; 
but in tracing the brotherhood of the [luminés, 
that of the Freemasons will be seen to be inti- 
mately connected with it. 

The eighteenth century was a most fruitful one 
for all kinds of secret fraternities, including curious 
rites involving the idea of an important secret. 
ae took amazingly with the Germans, and thou- 
sands of men joined the ranks. One, which was 
ushered into the world in the most serious manner 
by the young lawyers of Wetzlar, had no name ; 
an excellent way, they said, of preventing any 
attacks of justice, and defying all their enemies. 
The various steps of initiation were equally 


[p, 


anonymous, that is to say, they were represented 
by abstract designations. The first, at the foot of the 
ladder, was called transition ; then, transition from 
transition ; and thirdly, the transition of transi- 
tion towards transition. Such were their puerile 
subtleties ; which, had they not been attested by 
the impartial historians of the time, would be 
considered as ridiculous inventions. The suppres- 
sion of the order of the Jesuits in 1773 largely 
increased the importance of these orders. Having 
lost the power of ruling in one way, they were 
impatient to seize it in another ; and no longer 
able to meddle with temporal affairs under the 
mask of religion, they took up with freemasonry. 
In a very short time, those of the Bavarian Jesuits 
who were men of action and intrigue swarmed in 
all the lodges, and the whole of Southern Germany 
would have been transformed into a vast Jesuitical 
association, had not the men of the north uttered 
a cry of alarm to rouse the careless. Nicolai, a 
well-known author, and a man of scrupulous 
honesty, traversed Bavaria, Austria, and Wirtem- 
berg, unmasking the enemy and exciting distrust. 
The weakening of Christian belief, and the dryness 
of that philosophy which prevailed all over the 
continent in the last century, had opened the way 
to every kind of superstition ; the old brother- 
hoods of the middle ages, the Rosicrucians, the 
Templars, and many others, were revived; and 
such was the mania, that some members of the 
Protestant clergy were united to the Rosicrucians, 
and actually became Catholics before they had 
time to think of what they were doing. 

In the midst of this confusion, it was reserved 
for an old disciple of the Jesuits, and their im- 
placable enemy, to defeat their manceuvres. A 
young lawyer, Adam Weisshaupt, of Ingolstadt, had 

n one of their pupils for many years; their 
tuition inspiring him with the most invincible 
repugnance; when, a few months after their 
suppression, he was appointed to a professor’s chair 
in the university, which had been held for ninety 
years past by the order of Jesus, He was naturally 
the object of endless calumnies, but these private 
slanders could scarcely account for his conception 
of the society of Illuminés; it was rather the 
sudden, widespread, and mysterious agitation pro- 
duced in the secret societies of Germany by the 
Jesuits, and the fear which this agitation, increased 
by public rumour, inspired in a man who well 
knew their power. Though without experience, 
knowledge of the world, or powerful friends, 
Weisshaupt determined to be an Ignatius Loyola 
of the philosophy and intelligence of the eighteenth 
century. An officer of the name of Ecker had 
just established a lodge of Freemasons in a neigh- 
bouring town, where alchemy, magic mirrors, and 
the raising of spirits were working wonders. He 
came to Ingolstadt to recruit his ranks, seeking 
his adepts among the very men whom Weisshaupt 
was trying to educate to his standard. Destined to 
oppose the influence of the Jesuits, was he to see 
them led away by the miserable and foolish 
practices which offered such scope to the intrigues 
of his enemies? He unveiled his plan, his secret, 
and his hopes to the most suitable of the students, 
and the society of the Illuminés was founded, to 
become the terror of the old despotic govern- 
ments, For about four years it spread no farther 
than the neighbouring towns; but in 1780, the 
admission of a young Hanoverian gentleman, the 
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Baron de Knigge, changed the scene of operations, 
and the continent was opened to the conquerors. 
Knigge was of a volatile spirit and full of enthusi- 
asm ; he assisted Weisshaupt to remodel the whole 
organisation of the society, established degrees of 
rank, instituted ceremonies, and determined for 
each their duties and rights. Its pretensions were, 
to raise the poor and humble, and cast down the 
haughty ; to create a new world by morality and 
equality. Books written in the spirit of the 
Gospel, mixed up with the doctrines of Rousseau 
and the Stoics, were to be the chief agents of the 
revolution. The visionaries had the most ardent 
belief in the age, if practically and religiously 
taught ; every member was to become the apostle 
of this faith. ‘Ite et docete’ was the motto; and 
they were persuaded that in the second generation 
an army of disciples would be constituted under 
one high pontiff, who would possess the govern- 
ment of minds, as well as the direction of temporal 
matters. Knigge travelled from lodge to lodge, 
and soon almost all the Freemasons joined the 
Illuminés ; princes even, in their hatred of Jesuit- 
ism, inscribed their names on the rolls. The 
progress was immense ; one recruit brought another, 
and in a very few years all the north of Germany, 
Scandinavia, and even Russia, were under the 
influence. One of the most useful converts was 
Bode, a celebrated writer and friend of Lessing ; 
he became one of the leaders in the society, but 
oe it ‘a system which, if it fell into the 
ands of badly disposed men, would cause misery 
to the human race, but if governed by men of 
wisdom might do much good’ It was, in fact, 
nothing but an introduction to Jacobinism ; impos- 
ing virtue by means of a dictatorship—hidden, 
unknown, and irresponsible— which reached its 
fearful climax some years later in the hands of 
Robespierre and St Just. 


But this — was not destined to last. In- 
he 


1784, it became the subject of a violent proscrip- 
tion in the name of the Elector of Bavaria. The 
Jesuits had circumvented it; some members had 
taken flight, and betrayed it; Weisshaupt and 
Knigge had quarrelled on the subject of pre- 
eminence, ol Bode withdrew. The following 
year, a general storm burst out; universal terror 
was inspired by the name [lluminé, and persecu- 
tion of its members was the result. Wefsshaupt 
fled, but found an asylum with one of the sect, 
Duke Ernest of Saxe-Gotha. Every crime was 
imputed to them by the narrow-minded conserva- 
tives: it was they who had laid the match to the 
— and brought on the French Revolution. 

hen Gustavus III. fell under the pistol of 
Ankerstrom, the crime was attributed to ‘ the 
Illuminés, who were the assassins of kings, the 
destroyers of empires.’ Their aim, it was stated, 
was to govern the world, appropriate the sovereign 
authority, usurping the place of a king, whilst 
leaving him the barren honour of wearing a 
crown ; they had adopted the blind obedience of 
the Jesuits with the principles of the regicides of 
the seventeenth century ; the proofs and exterior 
ceremonies of freemasonry ; the raising of spirits, 
and incredible audacity of the Templars. Such 
was the state of feeling at the time. No doubt 
it was much exaggerated. But happily the time 
for secret societies was passing away ; the light of 
rome | was to dawn on the world, and each man 


would be left free to hold his own opinion. Let 


us give the founders of such societies their due: 
they were generally men of great sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose, longing to regenerate the 
world, and create an earthly paradise founded on a 
mixture of Christian submission and philosophy. 
As such, they reveal a curfous aspect of European 
society in the eighteenth century. 


ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
IN TWENTY-TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XVII. 


Now you might have thought that, under all 
circumstances, these four passengers would have 
been as thick as possible together; but no; Mr 
Bell seemed to have an idea of what Mr Ward’s 
feelings were, and though polite and pleasant, that 
was all; and though Miss Bell never shewed a 
sign of giving him a friendly look, I couldn’t help 
thinking that she did not quite dislike the young 
doctor. 

That evening we had an ambassador from the 
fore-cabin in the shape of the fat passenger, who 
brought a message to say that they wanted water 
below. We let him come up after they had knocked 
at the hatch for some time, but all we could do 
was to pass him on with the message to Van, who 
swore out something, but would give no further 
answer; while as to going back, the messenger 
would not think of that, so that our force was 
strengthened, so Mr Ward said, but I only thought 
of the meat tins and biscuit. 

Night again, and we set our watch, wondering 
whether we should get through it alive, for it was 
like living over one of those volcanoes, I thought. 
There might be an explosion at any time; and 
though I wouldn’t make any show of my trouble, I 
was a good deal worried ; and as for them as had 
been wounded, they seemed suffering as much as 


me. 

Mr Ward had the first watch, with Bill Smith 
and Mr Tomtit ; and when he woke me up, it was 
from a pleasant dream of home. But he reported 
all right ; and with Sam Brown and Mr Bell for 
my mates, we began the second watch. 

I said Mr Bell, but really it was his sister, for 
the poor chap seemed to me to be sinking, though, 
with the bravest of hearts, he fought against all 
of it, and held up to the last. 

I’d been talking cheerfully to Miss Bell about 
there being safe to be a vessel cross our course next 
day, when suddenly she seized my hand, held it 
tightly, and pointed to something rising slowly up 
from the cabin skylight. Sam Brown must have 
seen it at the same moment, for he left the wheel, 
and the vessel fell off before the wind. 

‘What’s that?’ whispered Miss Bell; and do 
you think I could speak? Not a word ; for there, 
slowly making itself known, was an enemy which 
I had never counted upon seeing, and I couldn’t 
help giving a groan, as I felt that now we should 
be beaten indeed. 

Accident, or done on purpose, I could not tell, 
but the ship was on fire, and the smoke rising in 
a steady column rolling slowly up, while I had 
hardly roused up the sleeping men, before, with a 
shout, Van, closely followed by Brassey and the 
other two, came over the poop on to the deck. 

Fighting seemed no good, after what was taking 
place before us: our enmity seeming quite sma 
now before this trouble, and besides what was the 
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use of having a struggle for what would probably 
be burned to the water’s edge in the course of an 
hour or two; so giving way, we slowly backed up 
into the fore-part of the ship, leaving the muti- 
neers free to act as they pleased. 

It was a bad plan, for the first thing they did 
was to loosen the men in the forksle, when out 
they came yelling and savage, but only to stand 
and stare for a few moments at the smoke rolling 
rp through the tarpaulin, which now began to 
blaze. 

That it was an accident, was now plain enough, 
for, taking no notice of us, they began, in a hurried 
sort of way, to draw buckets of water and throw 
over it; then two men got to one of the pumps, 
but what they did seemed a mere nothing, and 
then a + seemed to seize them, and throwing 
down the buckets, they began busily to get one of 
the boats ready, throwing in a compass and ageing 
they could lay hands on, some fetching rum an 
biscuit up out of the cabin, and all in a hurried 
frightened way, as if not a moment was to be lost, 
and they might expect the ship to blow up any 
minute. 

All at once Mr Ward darts forward, shouting : 
‘Lend a hand here, and we shall save her yet !’ 
and for the next quarter of an hour no one would 
have thought there had been a mutiny, for we were 
all working away side by side against what was an 
enemy to both parties; and bucket after bucket 
was poured into the burning hole, but with no 
more effect than if the buckets had been thimbles. 

The fire and smoke came rolling up, and rising 
higher and higher, while, as if to fan the flames, a 
sharp wind blew seemingly from all four quarters 


at once, making the flames roar again ; and first | b 


one and then another threw his bucket into the 
fire, and began running below for provisions to put 
in the two boats. 

I think Mr Ward was the last man to drop his 
bucket, and that was when the flames had risen 
and risen in a column of fire to lick the rigging, 
and then began leaping from rope to rope and 
sail to sail, till the mizzen was one blaze of light, 
brightening the sea far and wide, till it looked 
like so much golden oil, without a ripple upon it 
anywhere. 

They soon had one boat lowered, and were busy 
over the other, getting in everything that they 
thought would be useful, we all helping ; and it was 
in this boat that Van seemed to intend going, for, 
letting Brassey take charge of the other, and telling 
him to push off and lay to, he kept back four of 
his party, and helped with a will. 

All at once I missed Mr Tomtit, but he appeared 
directly after, and I knew what he had been doing 
—letting loose his birds ; and there were the poor 
little things fluttering about, and uttering strange 
cries, as they circled round and round the flames, 
some only to scorch themselves, and fall in ; but, 
as he said, it was better to set them free, than leave 
them there in their cages to be burned. 

At last the boat seemed to contain all that could 
be put in, and Van’s four men were waiting, when 
the fat passenger, who was all in a tremble, stepped 
forward to get down, but Van shoved him back, 
saying: ‘ Ladies first ;’ and crossing to where Miss 
Bell was seomang beside her brother, he caught 
her roughly round the waist, lifted her, and made 


towards the side, when she shrieked out to me to 
save her. 


lp, 


‘ Best go in the boat, miss, I had half said, when, 
like as I supposed she did, 1 seemed to see through 
Van’s designs, and stepping forward, there was a 
short scuffle, and I had the panting bird tight in 
my arms ; while before any one could take a step 
to stay him, Van slipped over the side into the 
boat, and stood up in her, shaking his fist at us, 
and laughing like a demon as he was, as he told us 
to ‘ burn and be dd.’ 

It was hard to realise it at first ; but there were 
both boats rowing slowly away, plainly to be seen 
in the golden light shed by the flames, and we 
eight souls, one a fair delicate woman, left to burn 
upon that roaring furnace of a ship. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I don’t care who the man may be, but it is a 
hard struggle for any one to see two roads open to 
him, the first leading to life, and the second to a 
horrible death, and for him to force himself to 
take the last one. I’m not going to blame Sam, 
nor I ain’t a-going to blame ‘Bill Smith. It was 
only natur’s first law, when Sam says to me just 
one word, and give his head a nod seaward. ‘ Hot, 
says he ; and he took a header off the ship’s side, 
and strikes out towards the last boat. Then, ‘Come 
along, matey,’ says Bill; and he takes his header, 
and swims arter the boat—and that was two gone, 
As for Mr Tomtit, he was so taken up with his 
ad birds, that he didn’t seem to care a bit about 

isself, till I goes up to him, and says: ‘ Hadn't 
you better try and make the last boat, sir?’ 

‘Make the boat, my man,’ he says, in a puzzled 
sort of way. ‘No; I don’t think I could make a 
oat.’ 

‘ Swim arter it, then, I says. 
‘No, he says mournfully; ‘I can’t swim a 
stroke.’ 

‘More shame for you, I says. And then I felt 
so savage, that I goes up to the fat passenger as 
was sitting on the deck of course, and I says, says 
I, giving him a sharp kick: ‘ Get up,’ I says, ‘ will 
you; youre always a-crying’ 

‘Oh, Mr Roberts,’ he says, blubbering like a calf 
—‘ oh, Mr Roberts, to come to this !’ 

‘Go overboard, then,’ I says savagely, ‘for now 

ou’ve pumped all that hot water out of your 
hold, you can’t sink,’ 

Now all this time, the fire was roaring away, and 
sending a glow in all directions for far enough 
round, while the sparks kept on dropping like 
a shower. It was a beautiful sight in spite of 
the horror; and I couldn’t help looking at it a 
minute, till I turned round and saw Mr Ward 
standing quite still, looking down upon Miss Bell, 
who was on her knees by her brother’s side. But 
as I was looking, she got up = and quiet, and 
looked first at me and then at Mr Ward, and then 
she says quickly : ‘Why do you both waste time? 
Why do you not swim after the boat ?’ 

‘And you?’ said Mr Ward, in a slow husky 
way. 

She did not answer, only turned for a moment 
towards where her brother lay with his head on a 
cushion, and pointed to him with a sad smile, and 
then holding out her hand to me as she sank upon 
her knees again by her brother's side, she said : 
‘God bless you, Mr Roberts—good-bye.’ ; 

I took her pretty little white hand, and kissed 


it, and then stood back, for she held out her a 
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to Mr Ward, and he took it and kissed it, and then 
sank on his knees by her side, holding her hand 
tightly ; and when she said once more: ‘Go!’ he 
only smiled and kissed her hand again. 

It was so still, in spite of the fluttering roar of 
the flames, that I could hear every word he said, 
as he almost whispered to her: ‘Eady, darling, 
I'll never leave you.’ 

The next moment, her face was down in her 
other hand, and I could see that she was sobbing, 
when, feeling all wet-eyed myself, I turned away, 
when if there wasn’t that fat passenger blubbering 
away more than ever! 

‘Get up, will you, I says ; ‘I never did see such 
a thundering swab in my life as you are ;’ but all 
he says was : ‘Oh, Mr Roberts !’ y 

All at once I heard Miss Bell give a great cry ; 
and turning round, I saw that Mr Bell had started 
up, and she was clinging to him ; then he held out 
his hand to Mr Ward ; but before he could take it, 
the poor fellow fell back. He was free of his 
trouble. 

Now you know I wouldn’t have cared if that 
there fat passenger would only have kept out of my 
way ; but there, the more trouble one was in, and 
the more he was wanted.out of the way, the more 
he eo his eye, and got just where you didn’t 
want him. He always was a nuisance from the 
day he first came on board, and to make it more 
aggravating, he would look just as if he was made 
on purpose to kick. 

‘Why won't you get out of the way?’ I says, 
for all this time I’d been turning over in my own 
mind a way to get out of the burning, if we could, 
and there was that great fat chap a-sitting on a 
hencoop that I wanted. 

‘Oh, Mr Roberts!’ he whines again. 
cries : ‘ Oh, look there !’ 

And I did look, when, if there wasn’t my two 
poor mates just coming up to the last boat—we 
could see it plainly ; and if one brute didn’t fire at 
’em, and another stand up with the boat-hook in 
his hand, ready to shove the first one under. 

‘God help ’em, I says, ‘for I can’t ;’ and then, 
Mr Ward helping me, we got a couple of loose 
spars overboard, and some rope to lash with, and a 
couple of hencoops; and as fast as Mr Ward and 
Tomtit, and the fat passenger, who seemed to have 


And he 


‘been warmed into life by the fire—as fast as they 


lowered the stuff down, I, who was over the side, 
lashed it together, to make something like a raft. 

I couldn’t do much ; there wasn’t time, for the 
fire gained upon us ; and now there was no one at 
the helm, the ship had swung round so that the 
smoke and flame all came our way. I felt, too, 
that it was only to make life last another day or 
two, for there was no getting at any prog, as 
there wasn’t a scrap of anything in the forksle ; 
for I went down to see when I first thought of the 
raft. However, I shouted to them to lower down 
the water-breaker by the fore-mast, and they did, 
and then Mr Tomtit came over the side, and the 
fat passenger rolled down somehow, and shook my 
head, for the raft went low on his side. And now 


there was only Mr Ward and Miss Bell to come, |. 


and partly by coaxing, partly by dragging, he had 
got the poor girl to the side, when she turned her 
head to take another look, as I thought, of the 
poor fellow lying dead there; and as Mr Ward 
stood there holding her, the pair shewing out well 
in the bright light of the burning ship, I could not 


help thinking what a noble-looki ir the 
cate and then I shouts : ‘ Lower pre ot; ube 
as if startled by my words, Miss Bell darted away 
from Mr Ward, when in a moment there came a 
roar as of thunder, the raft heaved and cracked 
under us, and beat against the side of the ship, 
while something seemed to strike me down, so 
that I lay half-stunned upon the grinding coops 
and spars. 

But I contrived to get on my knees, struggling 
from under some heavy weight, and then every 
moment getting clearer, I understood that the ship 
had blown up, and that Mr Ward must have been 
dashed from the gangway, and fallen on to me. 

And Miss Bell ? 

I dursn’t ask myself the question again, but 
shoved the raft away, and began to paddle with a 
piece of board, so as not to be drawn down when 
the vessel sank. In place of being all bright light, 
it was now pitch darkness, except just here and 
there, where pieces of burning wood floated on the 
water, and then hissed and went out. From being 
so near, I suppose it was, we escaped anything 
falling upon us ; and feeling pretty sate at last from 
being drawn down, I was trying to make out the 
lines of the ship by the smouldering hull beginning 
again to shew a flame here and there, when a 
husky voice close by shouts out : ‘Help! help!’ 

‘Here,’ I cries, hailing ; and the next moment 
we were lower still in the water, with Bill Smith 
— and he says, says he; ‘Tom, I was about 

one.’ 

‘It’s only put off another hour or two, Billee,’ I 
says. ‘And where’s old Squintums ?’ 

‘On your weather-bow, says a gruff voice, and 
then we went down another two inches with Sam 
aboard. 

Well, there was some comfort in doing one’s 
best to the last; and I began to feel Mr Ward 
about a bit ; but he was coming to fast, and the 
first thing he wanted to do was to paddle back to 
the ship; and, thinking that we might pick up 
some pieces to lash to our raft, 1 gave way, dan- 
gerous as it was, though a very small sight worse 
than our present position ; and we soon paddled u 
to the smoking mass, that I expected would settle 
down every moment, and then, getting hold of the 
side rope, Mr Ward and I got on deck. 

It was not dark, for there was a little flame here 
and there, and in some places there was the glow 
of a lot of sparks, but we hadn’t come to look for 
that ; and, as we stood there forward amongst the 
smoke, I felt my heart heave, as, with a groan that 
seemed to tear out of his chest, Mr Ward threw 
himself down by the figure he was looking for. 

She seemed to have run back to throw herself 
upon her brother’s body, and there she was, with 
her arms round him, and though pieces of burning 
wood lay all about her, she did not seem to have 
been touched. 

It was a sad sight, and in spite of all our troubles, 
I had a little corner left for the young fellow, who 
had clasped her in his arms, when he started up 
with a cry of joy. 

‘ Here—water, Roberts, ay !’ he cried ; and 
almost as he spoke, Miss Bell gave a great sigh, 
and we gently lowered her on to the raft, when, 
getting hold of a bit of burning bulwark floating 
near, | squenched it out, and continued to lash it 
to us, so as to ease one side. Then we paddled 
slowly away, and lay by waiting for the morning, 


ah 
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to get together more fragments, and make a better 
raft. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Morning came bright as ever, and I gave a bit of 
a laugh as I saw Mr Ward and Miss Bell sitting 
tight hold of hands; for, in place of seeming to 
fear him, she was now looking up to him as if for 
protection. Sam and Bill, 2 chaps, were in a 

ueer state, for when they had reached the boat, 

an had struck at them with the boat-hook, till 
they had turned and swum back ; and now they 
lay on the raft with their poor heads seeming to 
= 4 Mr Ward to come and help them ; and, with 
Miss Bell to assist him, he did all he could for 
them. 

The boats were nowhere in sight; but just 
about a quarter of a mile from us lay the ship, 
smoking and burning just a little, her poop and 
midships a deal shattered, main and mizzen gone, 
and lying alongside, but fore-mast standing with 
nearly all the rigging. As to the fore-part, it did 
not seem much damaged ; and, as she hadn’t sunk 
so far, it struck me as she wouldn’t sink at all 
while it kept calm; so, Mr Ward being of my 
opinion, we paddled our raft back once more. We 
two got aboard with Mr Tomtit; and what with 
one of the pumps left rigged and a bucket or two, 
we found we got out pretty well every spark and 
bit of flame we could find ; made our examination 
amongst the black steaming ruin, and found that 
the powder on board, or whatever it was, must 
have taken an upward direction, and blown a good 
half of the deck off. Still, so far as we could see, 
there was no fear of her sinking ; so, clearing a 
spot forward, we began to think of getting the 
others aboard. 

But, first of all, we got a bit of sailcloth, and laid 
it over the poor gentleman as lay there stiff and 
stark, so as not to distress his sister. 

Now the fat passenger had offered to help us, and 
no doubt would have done his best ; but hang me 
if he could any more mount the side of the Sea- 
mew than fly. He panted and puffed for a bit, but 
that was all, and then he sat down again on the 

puffing and talking to Miss Bell when he 
could get her to speak, which wasn’t often. As for 
Bill and Sam, poor chaps, they couldn't hold a 
head up ; and I was very glad when we’d got a bit 
of an awning rigged up, and Miss Bell on board 
and underneath it. 

Next thing to be done was to find some biscuit 
and water, Mr Ward said, for they’d finished 
what was in the breaker, the two poor chaps bein 
that thirsty they kept asking for it, and Miss Bel 
not having the hee to refuse. So Mr Ward said 
water; but, speaking for myself, I said rum. After 
a long hunt, we found, just where we should never 
have thought to see it, a tin of preserved meat, 
and had a hard fight to open it, but we managed 
that ; and then I was in luck soon after, and turned 
up a bag of biscuits, half burned and smoked, half 
sound ; while a little hard work laid bare a water- 
cask, and I filled the breaker. 

It was quite warm, that water was, but in our 
state every drop was so much bottled pleasure, and 
after a good hearty draught, I was ready for any 
amount more work. 

So, after forgetting them for some time, I goes 
up the fore-mast, and had a good look out for the 
two boats ; but not a sight of them could I see, after 


a good half-hour’s watch ; when I came down, and 
helped Mr Ward and Mr Tomtit to get all the 
burned wood overboard. 

Now, done up as we were, it wasn’t reasonable 
to expect a vast deal of work done; but we kept 
steadily on till it was dark, when we finished the 
tin of meat, had a biscuit and some water apiece, 
settled that I was to keep the first watch ; and then, 
without a mutineer within reach, the others lay 
down to rest, for we had settled, Mr Ward and me, 
that Mr Bell should be buried at daybreak. 

Well, I took my place, and helped myself to a 
quid, leaned over the bulwark, and watched the 
clear bright stars, now in the sky, now as I saw 
them reflected in the water, and then I got asking 
myself questions about how it was all to end, when 
I thought I should be more comfortable sitting 
down. So, picking out a spot, I began to reckon 
up how long it would be before I must call Mr 
Ward to relieve me ; and then I thought that he’d 
feel as bad as I did, and want Mr Tomtit to relieve 
him, and then he’d watch till daybreak, when he’d 
relieve the birds, and Mr Ward would put a piece 
of fresh bandage round the turtle-dove’s head, and 
if the fire broke out again, the fat passenger would 
cry upon it till Miss Bell boxed his ears, when he’d 
relieve me, and I should—no, I shouldn’t—yes, I 
should 

I started, saying to myself ‘I was nearly asleep, 
when I took a fresh turn at my quid, and Mr Ward 
asked me if I’d marry him and Miss Bell, and the 
fat passenger could give them away, and then go 
and sit on the raft with me, and sink it down, and 
down, and down, and always going down, and lower 
and lower; and instead of its getting darker and 
darker, it got lighter and lighter, and there seemed 
a warm glow as from the sun, only it was the water 
so far down seemed to choke ; and I told Mr Ward 
I didn’t think it quite proper, but I’d marry them 
if the fat passenger would not give them away, but 
get out of the way—and—avast, then—avast, then 
—yes, what !—all right—— 

‘The fire has burst out again,’ cried Miss Bell. 

And that just while I closed my eyes for half a 
minute, 


CHAPTER XX. 


You see there’s that in a fire, that it never knows 
when it is beaten : you drive it down in one place, 
and it comes up in another, just where you least 
expect it ; while, after such a shock as we had had, 
there was nothing surprising in our feeling as most 
people do when there’s a fire in a ship with a mixed 
cargo—afraid of an explosion. There were the 
flames towering up again quite fiercely and always 
in the most savage way, just out of our reach. 

But if the flames could be savage, I felt that I 
could too, for, you see, I looked upon it as my 
fault, for sleeping at my post, when I ought to have 
seen the first flash out. So I got down amongst 
the smoke and steam, and as they handed me 
buckets of water, I placed them well, and by degrees 
we got the fire under again. It was just about 
daybreak as we turned all the glow and flame into 
blackness, half-hidden by steam ; but even then we 
daren’t leave off, for another such outbreak would 
have made an end of us. Even now, most of the 
cargo seemed destroyed, and it was cruel work, for 
everything fought against us except the weather, 
which certainly did keep clear and calm, or we 
must have gone to the bottom. But, as I said, it 
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did seem such cruel work to have things that we 
were ready to die for the want of destroyed before 
our eyes. 

We were all worn out ; but sooner than run any 
more risks, we kept on pouring water into the hold, 
till it seemed quite impossible for fire to break out 

in ; and there we were at last with the ship our 
own, what there was of it ; but though there was a 
good-sized piece of the fore-deck left, and a little 
round the wheel, the only way to get from stem 
to starn was by climbing down amongst the burned 
rubbish, and then making your way through it till 
you reached the starn. 

By means of a little hunting about, though, we 
managed to get at some provisions, and among 
other things a cask of pork, with the top part 
regularly cooked. We got at water too, oul some 
tum ; and then it didn’t seem to matter, danger or 
no danger, fire breaking out or mutineers coming 
back, sleep would have its way, and one after the 
other we dropped off, the fat passenger in a corner, 
and Mr Tomtit with his legs dangling down over 
the burned hold. 

I talked to Miss Bell and Mr Ward afterwards 
about my having neglected my duty, but they 
would hardly have a word about it, and now I 
found that though we had all slept, Miss Bell had 
been awake and watching ; but now she went into 
the sort of tent we had rigged her up ; and Mr Ward 
having the same thing in his head as I had, we went 
and had a talk together, and an hour afterwards we 
had poor Mr Bell neatly wrapped in a piece of sail- 
cloth, with some iron stanchions and bolts at the 
feet, and lying decently waiting for Miss Bell to 
wake again. 

She came out of her tent at sundown, looking 
= and haggard ; and as soon as she saw what we 

ad been about, the tears began to roll down her 
cheeks, and she came and knelt down by her 
brother’s head and joined her hands. 

I did not want the sign Mr Ward made me to do 
as him and Mr Tomtit did, and there we knelt for 
some time on that calm, solemn sort of evening, 
with the ship just gently rolling on what seemed a 
sea of orange. There wasn’t a breath of wind 
stirring, but all was quiet and peaceful, with only 
Miss Bell’s sobs and the twittering of birds to break 
the stillness. 

I don’t think I said so before, but there were a 
many of the birds escaped the fire, and perched 
about on the deck and the rigging of the fore-mast ; 
and when Mr Ward and I had gently lifted the 
body of the poor gentleman on to a hatch by a port, 
we drew back, and knelt down again, thinking Miss 
Bell might like to say a prayer aloud before we 
gre the body a sailor’s funeral, when one of Mr 

utterwell’s robin-redbreasts hopped down upon 
the deck, and then giving a flit, perched right upon 
the dead man’s breast, and burst out into its little 
sad mournful song, making even my poor old 
battered heart swell and swell, till I was ’most as 
bad as the fat passenger, whose complaint I must 
have caught. can’t tell you how much there 
seemed in that little bird’s sad song, but it was as 
if it took you back into the far past, and then again 
into the future ; and weak as the little thing was, it 

a strange power over all of us there present. 

As if that robin had started them, the sparrows 
began to twitter just as though at home in the eaves ; 
a thrush far up on the foreto’-gallant-yard piped 
out a few notes ; and a lark flew up and out over 


the glorious sea, and fluttered and rose a little way, 
singing as it went, just as if it were joining with 
the others in a sort of evening hymn. And now it 
was that Mr Ward made a sign to me, just as he’d 
told me he would ; and I got up and went softly to 
raise the head of the hatch, to let the burden it had 
on it slowly slip into the golden water. But with 
a faint cry, Miss Bell started forward, seeing what 
I meant, and half throwing herself upon the long 
uncouth canvas wrapping, she sobbed and cried 
fit to break her heart. - 

It was a sad sight, and there was not a man there 
who did not feel for the poor girl. I felt it so 
much myself that I was had to turn away ; and 
there we all waited till the sun dipped down below 
the waves, lower and lower, till he was gone, and a 
deep rich purple darkness began to steal over the 
sea. From golden orange the sky too turned from 
red to a deep blue, with almost every colour of the 
rainbow staying where the sun had gone down. 
Then it grew darker and darker, with star after 
star peeping down at us, and the smooth sea was 
here and there rippled by a soft breeze that came 
sighing over us. 

And now it was that Miss Bell’s sobs seemed to 
have stopped, and leaning over her, I saw that she 
had gently slipped away, so that only her poor 
white arm lay across the body, and when Mr Ward 
gently lifted it, her head sank lower and lower, and 
we knew that her grief had been too strong for her, 
and she had swooned away. 

I’ve been at more than one sailor’s funeral, which 
has a certain sadness about it that seems greater 
than what you know ashore, but this seemed to me 
the worst I had ever had to do with. Trouble 
seemed to have been heaped upon trouble, and 
though in the heat and excitement of a storm or a 
fight you often go very near death, yet you don’t 
seem to fear it as you do at a time like this was, 
when as I stood over that bit of canvas it seemed 
to me that I was nearer to my end than I had ever 
felt in all the dangers I had been through. 

It was growing darker and darker; the birds 
had all stopped their twittering, and I was think- 
ing and thinking, when in a slow sad way Mr 
Tomtit got up, and came and stood over the corpse, 
and tried to speak, but his voice seemed choked. 
He went on after a minute or two, though, and said, 
in a quict deep voice, a short and earnest prayer, 
one that I had never seen in a book, nor heard 
before or since ; and in it he prayed the great God 
of all people, who had seen the sufferings of this 
our poor brother, to take him to Himself, even as 
we committed his poor decaying body to the great 
deep—the Almighty’s great ocean, upon which we 
poor helpless ones now floated—thanking Him for 
His preservation of us so far, and praying that His 
protection might be with us evermore. And he 
prayed too that as it had pleased God to bereave 
the sorrowing sister, might it please Him to put it 
into the heart of every man present to be a new 
brother and protector to the weeping one, even 
were it necessary, unto death. 

And then there was a great silence fell upon us 
all; then came a slow grating sound, a soft rustle 
as I raised the hatch, and a heavy splash in the 
water, which broke up into little waves and flashes 
of light, to die away again into darkness. 

There was more than one deep sob heard there 
that night from out of the darkness ; and though 
dark, it was not so black but we could see Miss 
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Bell at Mr Tomtit’s feet, holding his hand as he 
bent over her, and she seeming to be kissing and 
crying over it. 

No one seemed to care to move for a long, long 
time, but at last Miss Bell’s dress rustled softly as 
she glided away to her tent, and then Mr Tomtit 
went and heanell over the side. And mind, I do not 
call him by that name from any disrespect, for 
though we had all been ready to laugh at him for 
his looks and ways, there was not a man there but 
would have gone and gladly shaken the hand which 
Miss Bell had kissed ; and I felt vexed myself for 
not feeling before how good a heart the man must 
have who had so great a love for all of God’s 
creatures that he would risk his life even for his 
birds. 

That was a sad, sad night, though the ship seemed 
lighter now that there was no longer death on 
board ; and I was in such a low miserable state, 
that I did what seemed to me to be the only thing 
I could do that night, I went and sat down beside 
the fat passenger. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


We had no time for sadness and sorrow ; there 
was too much to be done. I would not fly a signal 
at the mast-head, for fear of its bringing the 
mutineers back, for, though it did not seem likely 
that it would, I did not wish to run any risk. But 
with the help of Mr Ward and the others, I set to, 
and we made a good strong raft, and provisioned it, 
in case of a change of weather, for, though keeping 
us up well now, I felt sure that a fresh wind must 
send the ship to the bottom. All I thought would 
be of use to us I got on the raft; and I spenta 
many days lashing on a cask here and a spar there, 
and even rigged up a little mast with a lug-sail, 
and had an oar or two for steering. I couldn't get 
myself away from that raft, feeling to want to make 
it _—, which it wasn’t at all. But there it was, 
and the best I could make ; and day after day we 
rolled about in the long gentle swell of the great 
ocean, looking for something to heave in sight. 

There was very little to occupy us beyond looking 
out, for sailing the ship was out of the question, 
since, if she had careene over, the water would have 
come pouring in at one of the rents in her side; 
so we waited on day after day, during which time 
it seemed to me that a sort of jealous feeling was 
sprin ang up between Mr Ward and Mr Tomtit, for 
Miss Bell used to keep away all she could from the 
eaoy Rasa and sit and talk hour after hour 
with Mr Tomtit about his birds. But Mr Tomtit, 
though he used to look pleased, only looked so in 
a quiet, sad sort of way, and I used to think that 
he felt it did not mean anything for him ; and he’d 
go and feed his birds afterwards, and sigh as he 

id it, and always try to be good friends, as far 
as he could, with Mr Ward. 

It was a fine thing for us that we had a doctor 
on board, for I believe he saved both Bill Smith’s 
and Sam's lives, poor chaps, for they had been 
sadly mauled about by the mutineers, and for days 
and days all they could do was to lie still and ta 
wildly about things. Sam in particular would 
rouse us all of a night by shouting out that Van 
was striking him; but they both got better by 


— 
Last of all, what I was afraid of happened—the 
wind changed, and it came on to blow a little. It 


was nothing more than a pleasant fresh breeze, but 
enough to make the sea dance a bit, and the old 
Sea-mew to roll and pitch, so that I was obliged 
to have a man at the wheel, and a bit of sail set, 
to keep her out of the trough; but handle her how 
I would, I couldn’t keep the water out, and the 
question got to be, how long could we wait without 
taking to the raft? and another question was, too, 
how long could we keep to the raft without being 
washed off? Thinking of this made me rig lines 
round it, and give an extra lashing here and there 
just where I could. 

The next day, there was not a doubt about what 
our duty was; and getting the raft round to the lee 
quarter, we lowered Miss Bell down, and then made 
ready to join her; when, more from use than any- 
thing, I ran up the rigging to take a sweep round, 
when—I could hardly believe my eyes—there was 
a brig bearing down under easy canvas, and not 
three miles off! We were so busy, or we must have 
seen her before. Howsoever, my first act now was 
to hoist a signal; and then, there being no time to 
lose, I got aboard the raft, being last man to leave 
the vessel; and then we hoisted a bit of sail, and 
made towards the brig. 

We had not left the Mew a minute too soon, for 
just as we had got about two hundred yards away, 
a squall took her, and she bent right over, righted, 
careened again, and then settled rapidly down, and 
was gone. 

e were all so taken up with the sight, that, for 
a moment, we forgot the brig, and when we turned 
to her again, she was bearing away. I thought that 
she had seen our ship, when we hoisted the signal; 
but from her acts, this could not have been the 
case, and now every second she was increasing her 
distance. We shouted, we yelled, and hoisted a 
handkercher on the end of a boat-hook; but she 
did not see us; and gradually we saw-sail after sail 
dip down out of sight, and we were once more all 
alone on the great ocean. 

If we had seen no ship, I should not have cared ; 
but this seemed such tantalising, despairing work, 
and but for Miss Bell, I should have been about 
ready to give up. 

That night I was sitting steering our lubberly 
craft, when Miss Bell came and sat beside me, 
and after being silent for some time, she points out 
seaward, and asks me if what she saw was a star. 

I looked at it for a few minutes, for I hardly dared 
to answer at first, but I felt sure directly after, as 
I told her it was, and a bright one for us, being a 
ship’s lantern. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Soon after sunrise next morning, we were laugh- 
ing, crying, and acting as bad as that there fat 
ws for we were aboard a large ship, whose 
ight had shone out like a star of hope for us; and 
when they picked us up, I found that the vessel 
was bound for Sydney. 

But our pleasure did not last long, for what with 
the exposure and excitement, Miss Bell broke 
down, and next day she was so far from being in 
safety that she was in a raging fever. 

Perhaps I may be right, perhaps wrong; but 
measuring things as I saw them, it has always 
struck me that, true-hearted man as he was, Mr 
Ward would never have won his wife after all, if 
it had not been for that fever; but it must have 
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been a fine thing for him, being the only doctor 
within reach, to have to tend on her, and most 
likely save her life. 

It was in after-years that I saw them happily 
settled in Wellington ; and as they had me seated 
there between them, they seemed to treat me quite 
as an old friend as we went over together the old 
days, and Mr Ward told me laughingly how hard a 
fight he had had to win his wife. 

We talked long over our old troubles; and I had 
news for them of some of the mutineers—of how 
[had learned that one boat had been picked up, 
with the crew’s story written on their faces, for 
they had suffered horribly before they were saved 
from certain death. As for the other boat, it was 
never heard of more. ; 

I had news for them too of Mr Tomtit, whom 
Thad seen in the street just before I left England 
on that cruise. He had shook me heartily by the 
hand, just as if I was his equal, and taken me home 
to shew me the collection of birds he was about 
to ship, with a lot of what he called baby-salmon, 
for Sydney. He was still a bachelor, and pressed 
me hard to go and see him again, and wanted me 
to stay dinner then; but my time was short, and 
I had to say good-bye, though not till I had asked 
if he had seen any more of the fat passenger. Mr 


Tomtit then told me that he had been to England, 
and called to see him, and shed tears when he 
said good-bye. I said it myself now ; but he made 
me stop for a glass of grog, and a half-hour’s chat 
about our perils aboard the Sea-mew. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Waen the scientific soirées begin, it is a sign that 
the scientific season is half gone; and now the 
Easter holidays are over, and scientific investigators 
are working the harder to complete their self- 
imposed tasks before summer comes with alluring 
smile to entice them to the seaside or the moun- 
tains. General Sabine, the President of the Royal 
Society, has held two soirées, in which, as usual, 
science and art were exemplified in a very inter- 
esting way, and ingenious mechanical models were 
exhibited. Among them, was Mr Bidder’s coal- 
winning machine, of which we have recently made 
mention ; and Mr Price Williams’ switch, which 
entirely does away with the numerous ‘points’ 
seen at railway junctions, and keeps the main line 
of rails always unbroken, whereby a frequent 
occasion of danger is avoided; and Mr Milroy’s 
excavator, which digs equally well on land or 
under water, and is very useful in digging out the 
foundations of bridges, or in sinking cylinders. It 
may be described as a heavy metal ring nded 
by chain and pulley, and ing a number of 
hanging flaps. These flaps, when the ring is 
lowered into place, and agitated, act as spades ; 
and when a sufficient quantity of earth or sand is 
loosened, they can be so regulated by another 
chain, that they bring it up to the surface, where 
it is dropped into a truck and carried away. From 
these particulars, it will be understood that dee 
holes can be dug, even under water, without send- 
ing men down to do the work. 

ell deserving of notice is a much improved 
safety-lamp for use in mines, invented by Mr 
Story Horn of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It has long 
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been known that the Davy lamp does not insure 
safety under all circumstances: it is liable to 
become choked, the light is dim, and in some con- 
ditions it may occasion an explosion. These 
defects are remedied in Mr Horn’s lamp: the light 
is good ; accumulation of soot cannot take place to 
render it dim ; and whenever explosive gas finds 
its way in, the construction of the lamp is such 
that it becomes its own extinguisher, puts out the 
flame, and thereby prevents an explosion. There 
are other points in its favour; but these we may 
omit, as in the foregoing brief sketch the merits 
of this new lamp are sufficiently set forth, and 
because it has been tested in the severest manner, 
and proved trustworthy. 

Mr F. N. Gisborne, who has for years past made 
himself conspicuous by his signals for use on board 
ship, in mines,- factories, or dwelling-houses, has 
now brought out a method which, for simplicity 
and efficiency, excels all his previous inventions. 
First, he used galvano-electricity, then pneumatic 
tubes, and compressible air-chambers, both costly 
and liable to derangement. Now, with a balance- 
weight and a chain, he accomplishes all he desires 
with his system of signals. A captain standing on 
the bridge of a steamer can, by touching the indi- 
cator, send an order to the steersman or the 
engineer, and see at once whether they obey with- 
out changing his position. And that which can be 
done in a ship can be done in a house, workshop, 
or mine, and by a simple mechanical arrangement, 
which can hardly fail to be received with favour. 
It has been already adopted in the five leadin 
navies of Europe ; and the great Prussian iron-cl 
Kénig Wilhelm, now building on the Thames, is 
fitted with a set of Gisborne’s signals, finished in a 
style which may be truly described as royal. 

A magneto-exploder, constructed by Breguet of 
Paris, was shewn, which will fire a fuse, and conse- 
quently a cannon, at any distance from two feet u 
to two hundred miles—And Mr Clerk Maxwell 
exhibited a ‘Wheel of Life,’ containing what he 
calls dynamical diagrams, and these, when the 
wheel is set agoing, produce many remarkable 

henomena of curves and their intersections. 

hus, in the hands of a philosopher a toy becomes 
a means of illustrating the laws of curvilinear 
motion. Teachers of geometry and natural phi- 
losophy would find it useful—And Mr N. J. 
Holmes, who is among the foremost of our tele- 
graphists, exhibited his new magneto-alphabetical 
telegraph, which is one of the cheapest, if not the 
cheapest and simplest yet constructed. It com- 
prises two circles of buttons, and the operator has 
only to touch button after button, and spell out 
his message as rapidly as he pleases. With this 
and other instruments before them, government 
will have a sufficient variety to choose from when 
they assume control of the telegraphs. 

essrs Silver & Co. exhibited specimens of 

their Norwegian Cooking Apparatus, adapted to 
different purposes and circumstances, and of differ- 
ent dimensions. One was provided with a ther- 
mometer to shew the slowness of the rate at which 
the heat is lost. In one of the small boxes, a pint 
of water locked up boiling hot at eight o’clock in 
the morning, was still warm at six in the evening. . 
And in like manner, the apparatus can be used as 
a refrigerator, and for preserving ice a considerable 
time unmelted. 

Mr Graham, Master of the Mint, by a singularly 
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ingenious experiment, shewed the prodigious 
amount to which the metal palladium will absorb 
hydrogen: an amount exceeding by some hun- 
dreds of times its own bulk. Two ribbons of 
palladium, attached to the two poles of a battery, 
were seen loosely coiled in a water-bath. The 
current was turned on: the ribbons took in so 
much hydrogen that they expanded, uncoiled, and 
stretched themselves across the bath, as if alive. 
The current was reversed, the hydrogen was 
thrown off, and the ribbons resumed their coil. 
They might have been compared to a couple of 
writhing worms. The sight was amusing ; but it 
exemplified the researches by which Mr Graham 
has thrown light on an important — in 
cosmical science, and led him to the discovery of 
the new metal, to which he has given the name of 
hydrogenium. 

The Meteorological Office of the Board of Trade 
(we wish they would call it the Weather Office) 
exhibited diagrams, some shewing the recurrence 
of similar gales in January and December 1868; 
some, the weather returns from the seven British 
and Irish observatories during the fale of August 
22d last, giving the direction and force of the 
wind, and the isobaric eqn grants) curves. 
Others represented the wind, weather, barometer 
and thermometer readings, as observed on board 
the royal mail-steamer Sidon, on her voyage from 
Liverpool to New York and back; and in this we 
have an important instalment of the ocean statistics 
which it is the business of the Board of Trade to 
collect. 

From all this, it may be seen that a scientific 
conversazione represents a wide range of the pro- 
gress of science; while, as we proceed to shew, it 
at the same time exemplifies the arts. There was 
a specimen of the first beet-root sugar manufac- 
tured commercially in this country; and specimens 
of the juice as expressed from the roots, and after 
defecation, and of the waste pulp which finds a 
ready sale as cattle-food.—There were two or three 
simple forms of filter which might be carried in 
the pocket.—There was a model of the viaduct 
now building across the Holborn Valley—A piece 
of inscribed bullock’s hide, shewing three capital 
letters and a rude hieroglyph, brought from the 
south-east coast of Africa, and supposed to be a 
message from survivors of shipwrecked crews, now 
prisoners in the interior of Somali Land.—There 
were photographs of Mount Sinai and of the 
surrounding country, taken by the party now 
engaged in surveying that remarkable land, and 
very wild and striking prospects do they represent. 
By and by, a model in relief, made at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton, will be brought out, 
and then scholars will be able to study and follow 
the route of the Israelites.—Not less remarkable 
are a series of photographs of Abyssinia, taken 
during the march to Magdala by the Royal 
Engineers. The country therein represented must 
surely be the most rugged and precipitous in the 
world. Hannibal’s march across the Alps must 
have been a holiday trip in comparison.—Of quite 
another se were the views in the Antarctic 
regions, which are now becoming important, be- 
cause from some part of those regions will the two 
next transits of Venus have to be observed, and 
astronomers and others are beginning to inquire 
as to the best place in those desolate latitudes 
to establish a temporary observatory, and the 


preparations to be made for the voyage. It is im- 
possible not to wish success to their endeavours, 
for the settlement of some of the most important 
questions in astronomical science depends on good 
observations of the transits, 
It is recorded of some of the early Venetian 
inters that they laid on their colours with palette 
nives of different widths, and never used the 
brush. Mr White Warren has revived the process, 
and exhibits a number of pictures in oil, all 
— with the knife, and with marked effect, 
nd and water pieces, houses, ruins, Gothic 
towers, and flower-beds present a sufficient variety 
to test the capabilities of the art and the artist, 
At present, he appears to be most successful in 
clouds, landscapes, and gardens. 


THE SANCTUARY. 


Nor in the proud cathedral, 
Where splendid thousands throng ; 
Not in the faint and formal plaint, 
The loud thanksgiving song ; 
Not in the studied homily, 
The doctrine vague and dim, 
There comes that softening grace to me 
That lifts my heart to Him. 


I kneel in supplication, 
But the truant thoughts will stray ; 
The lips repeat the words, as is mect, 
But the heart is far away. 
There comes no holy, blessed gush, 
No tender yearning there, 
Till the head bends low, and the warm tears rush, 
And the spirit melts in prayer. 


But alone, alone with nature— 
On the everlasting hill, 

That proudly arose at the world’s birth-throes, 
And stands unaltered still. 

Down shady lanes where the wild-flowers grow, 
In forest depths untrod, 

In still small accents, faint and low, 
I hear the voice of God. 


On Saturday next will appear the first portion 
of a New Novel, entitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
By the Author of A Perfect Treasure. 
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